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A Talk for October. 


The mellow sunlight that streams in through our 
window shades is tinged with the true golden hues of 
Autumn—glorious Autumn !—and though there are 
not within miles of this spot such a thing as a hickory 
tree (save and except those that flutter political ban- 
ners, having neither root nor branch,) yet we can 
fancy at this hour—say 3 o’clock P. M.—that we can 
hear the squirrel dropping his harvest of nuts upon the 
forest floor, and we can hear too the shrill piping of 
the jay, and the hoarse calling of the crow as they 
muster their squadrons for the autumnal hegira. This 
is only fancy with us, while with thousands of the 
readers of the Ohio Cultivator, it is all a fact. 

But our farmer friends may not be so poetical as the 
editor is, this afternoon. Their minds run more on 
cutting up corn and digging potatoes and fattening 
hogs, and such matter of fact business, than they do 
upon these golden sunbeams, which they say are suck- 
ing up what little moisture there is left in the ground 
after this scorching Summer. It is now a pretty well 
established fact that we shall feel the inconvenience 
of drouth until some time into Winter. Rivers and 
springs are positively low, and while there is no pinch- 
ing scarcity of food for man or beast, we had best ex- 
ercise a prudent foresight in saving every thing that 
can avail for this use. Equally prudent will it be for 
farmers to make the most of their stores by preparing 
to use it to best advantage. For instance, instead of 
allowing the cattle to trample over the straw piles, 
rig up a large cutting box, and the straw will pay well 
for being cut for fodder. The same is true of corn 
stalks, and even the buckwheat straw is worth more 
than you think for fodder. There will be a good deal 
of soft corn, which, if cut up with the stalks, will lead 
the cattle to decide that these backward seasons 
are not so bad for them, after all, and this fodder will 
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One thing is evident, the live 
stock is in much better condition this Fall than it was 
last, and it is half the battle to have the stock in good 


condition in the beginning of Winter. 


If you have a piece of low swampy ground, this is a 
capital time to cut a ditch through it, and also to grub 
out alders and other low-lived bushes. Our swamps 
are a reserve treasure that will afford a great income 
when we get time to put them in trim, and we have 
now a rare opportunity to make a beginning. Farm 
work has been kept well ahead all this season since 
planting time, and farmers will have time to make a 
good many improvements before Winter sets in. 


Set about fixing up sheds and other protections for 
the sheep and calves for Winter. This will be equiv- 
alent to an increase of fodder, for it is one of our doc- 
trines that by means of these economic investments 
our people can virtually double their acres, or double 
the amount of stock to be kept upon the same acres. 
This will be better than going to the far West to get 
a big farm. 


Now is a good time to build an ice house, if you 
need one. The latest and most approved style of 
which is, to build upon the surface of the ground with 
double walls, a foot apart, filled in with tan bark or 
charcoal dust or saw dust. We hope our farmer 
friends will try experiments this Fall and Winter, in 
feeding hogs and cattle with ground and cooked food, 
and give us the results while public attention is so 
much taken up with the subject. More than twenty 
of our county fairs come off this week and as many 
more next week. We hope they will all be suc- 
cessful. 

Jackson County Farr will be held on the 9th and 
10th of October. 

Atuens County on the same days. 

Marron County on the 15-17th of Oct. 

Saxpusxy County Farr has been postponed to the 
7-9th of October, and the 


Mapison County Farr has also been postponed to 
the 8-10th of October. 


These are all the changes we have noticed from 


our list in last No. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Chemical View of the Corn and Cob 
Question, 


By E. S. Wayne, CHEMIST. 


The use of corn and cob, and their nutricious 
value, is a subject upon which much has been 
written of lute, and various opinions entertained as 
to their value by agriculturists and stock growers. 
The most contradictory statements concerning their 
use has been published in the various agricultural 
journals, but no positive test by a judicious and 
careful observer seems yet to have been made, 
which perhaps would be the best mode of deter- 
mining this vexed question. 

I have seen no analysis of the proximate princi- 


ples of this substance, made with the view of 


settling this point. An analysis of the ash, I be- 
lieve, has been made, but have not had the plea- 
sure of seeing it. And an analysis would not set- 
tle the point as well as the practical test above 
mentioned. I have been making some examina- 
tion of the constituents of the cob, and find in it no 
starch, a small portion of gum, resin and fatty mat- 
ters, in all about fifteen per cent. of the cob, the 
remainder is lignin, collulore and medullin, which 
three substances are identical in their ultimate an- 
alysis with starch, and contain each 12 equivalents 
of carbon, 10 of hydrogen, and 10 of oxygen, thus: 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxy yen. 
DR 6sce veces 2 10 10 
EAGER ccsccves 22 10 10 
Collulore ...... 12 10 10 
eee © 3 10 10 
Sugar ..... oe 12 10 10 


One more equivalent, water, making it 12 of 


varbon, 11 of hydrogen, and 10 of oxygen. 


Now it seems to me that the nutricious value of 


the cob depends not entirely upon the fifteen per 
cent. of matter soluble in the various menstrua du- 
ring the analysis, but upon the conversion of the 
lignin, collulore and medullin, by the action of the 
digestive organs, into a soluble starchy substance, 
which is not a very extravagant stretch of the im- 
agination to suppose that such is the case, and 
practical results in a different manner tend to prove 
the correctness of the supposition. For instance, a 
distiller mentions that by the use of the corn and 
cob, he was able to produce a much larger amount 
of whiskey than with the corn without the cob; 
and a French chemist from lignin alone, by a 
chemical process, has obtained an alcoholic liquid, 
and is at the present moment prosecuting his dis- 
covery, with the view of obtaining alcohol from 
wood saw dust, as an article of commerce. And 
our own countryman, Benj. Franklin, found that 
sawdust pudding was nutritious and easily digested. 

From the above, it may be seen that lignin, etc., 
is capable of yielding by fermentation, alcohol, 
which lignin, before it yields alcohol, must first be- 
come convertible into a starchy substance, then into 
sugar, and lastly into alcohol. The process of di- 
gestion is somewhat analagous, and by the process 
the constituents of the cob may be converted into 
a starchy substance and assimilated. And in con- 
clusion, I must say that it is not by chemical an- 
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alysis that the nutritious value of the cob is to be 
determined, but a practical test of the use of them, 
and I consider it the duty of agriculturists to test 
the matter practically, throwing all prejudices aside, 
and saving further discussions by this test, whether 
they are of any practical value, or net. 

It might be further said, that if upon a practical 
test of cob alone, it should not be found to be what 
is claimed of it, a proper proportion of it with the 
corn would be found beneficial, particularly to 
young animals, where fat alone is not the object. 
Corn contains less nitrogen in the form of gluten 
than any of the cereals. Now nitrogen, in some 
form or other, is necessary to the growth of the 
animal, i. e. the muscular tissue, and so also are 
certain mineral substances, such as lime, phos- 
phates, cast lime, ete.; the cob contains these in a 
greater quantity than the grain, and its use would 
supply this deficiency, and keep the animal in a 
healthy growing condition, which probably would 
be the reverse upon corn alone. Corn as a food 
alone contains more carbon than is necessary for 
the demand of some animals, particularly the horse, 
which carbon in the process of digestion and as- 
similation*must combine with oxygen, which com- 
bination produces as much heat as if the carbon 
was consumed or oxidized by any other process, 
and consequently increases the respiration and 
overheating the animal, which might be remedied 
by the use of the corn and cob. 

Cincinnati, Sept., 1856. 
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Chess in Wheat—Haines’ Harvester. 


Epiror Onto CuLtivator :—As your paper 
is a medium through which useful information is 
imparted to the agriculturists of this and other 
States, I wish to say something to my brother far- 
mers about wheat growing and wheat harvesting. 

There seems to have been a variety of opinions in 
relation to the cause or origin of cheat growing 
among wheat, but from experience I am satisfied 
that cheat is a separate and distinct grain from 
wheat, but will fuse or mix in the vitals of wheat, 
the same that two different kinds and colors of 
corn will, which is evidently through the blow; 
and the cause of cheat some seasons being in great- 
er abundance than others, is in consequence of pe- 
culiar exposure of the wheat in the fall, winter or 
spring, and the wheat being of a tame nature, suf- 
fers the most from such exposure or bad cultiva- 
tion, which gives the cheat nature the ascendancy 
to a greater or less degree, in strict proportion to 
the extent of the exposure. 

Many years ago, being satisfied that this was the 
legitimate cause of the growth of cheat among our 
wheat, | made an effort to purge my wheat from ii, 
as follows: Just before the cheat was in bloom, 
which is generally in advance of wheat, I passed 
through my wheat and pulled up all the cheat I 
could find, and was careful to sow my wheat that 
had been cleaned in this way. The result was, in 
5 or 6 years I had the cheat principle thoroughly 
eradicated, and am satisfied that no exposure what- 
ever from bad tillage or influence of weather would 
have reproduced it. [If the cheat is earliest in 
| bloom, how is it that fields which have been re- 
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(( tarded by the trampling of cattle in Winter, are 
5 J 


) most infested with cheat?—Ep.] The above ex- 

a periment was made at the time the red chaff beard- 

ed wheat yielded the best in this seetion, but find- 

ing it necessary to change the kind of wheat, I 
have not tried the experiment since. 


In conclusion, I will give it as my opinion, that 
the same law of nature governs the mixing of wheat 
and cheat, that does the different breeds of cattle, 
and think it not at all improbable that flour made 
from wheat that is strongly impregnated with 
cheat, is inferior in flavor. 

Reapinc Macuines.—Now I will relate my| 
experience in wheat harvesting, having resided in 
old Ross over fifty years, and of course am well| 
posted in the use of grain sickles and cradles, also 
of the horse reapers of various kinds, and have 
found the use of all of them to be very much like 
work. . 

Some time before last harvest, I received a let- 
ter from one of my sons in Illinois, describing the 
operation of Haines’ Illinois Harvester in that coun- 
try. I requested him to procure and send me one, 
which he did. I cut my own wheat and for two 
neighbors with it, and found it came fully up to 
the recommendation, and the wheat saved well. I 
have just returned from a visit to my children in 
different parts of Illinois, and found the reputation 
of the machines where they have been introduced 
very high indeed ; but am astonished that the pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Haines, Hawley & Co. of Pekin, 
Tazewell Co., have not used more diligence in in- 
troducing them, even in their own State ; however, 
[ am informed that they are now about to make an 
effort equal to their means and the merits of their 
machine. I hope that some of our enterprising 
and wealthy manufacturers will obtain the right to 
build for this State, for it is very certain that if our 
farmers knew the value of these Harvesters, they 
would have them, if it was possible to get, regard- 
less of cost. 

They cut 10 feet wide, and will cut any length 
of straw; from 18 to 24 inches will, as a general 
rule, be sufficiently long to handle well, also stack | 
and thresh toa good advantage. The fear of grain| 
spoiling, cut and put up in this manner, is entirely | 
removed from my mind, and in my travels in Illi- 
nois, I find no person who was acquainted with) 
this machine, that expressed the least fear from| 
that quarter. 
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handled in an acre lot, but of course not to so good 
an advantage as in a larger field, and it will pass 
over small obstructions much better than any reap- 
er that I am acquainted with. Being mounted on 
wheels four feet high, ordinary corn stalks are not 
required to be cut. I would advise the Ohio farm- 
ers to avail themselves of this machine as soon as 
possible, for it certainly takes off all the hard labor 
of harvesting, and reduces the cost at least one dol- 

lar on the acre. Truly yours, 

MicuHAkeL BEAVER. 
Yellow Bud, Ross Co., Sept., 1856. 
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Wheat Crop of Ohio. 


Within the last two years we published the fact 
that the average wheat crop of New York would 
not exceed 123 bushels per acre, and that of Ohio 
15 bushels per acre. We also named this fact in 
our address last year at Indianapolis, and some of 
our editorial brethren berated us soundly for un- 
derstating the Ohio wheat crop, notwithstanding 
the fact that we admitted it to be larger than that 
of any of the older States. On page 122 of our 
last number, will be found an official report of the 
crops of corn and wheat for five years, from 1849 
to 1853, from which we learn that 1,730,252 acres 
appropriated to wheat, gave a total crop of 23,840,- 
654 bushels, equal 13,74, bushels per acre. 

We now ask of those papers who charged us 
with misstatement, to copy the above, or otherwise 
withdraw the charge made against us.— Working 
Farmer. 

Remarks.—The Ohio Cultivator was first to charge 
the “ misstatements ” 
“copy the above” 


upon Prof. Mapes, and we only 
to say that its author entirely 
blinks the question at issue. The “ misstatement ” 
consisted in his saying that the wheat crops of New 
York and Ohio had fallen off, from thirty and thirty-five 
bushels, to twelve and a half and fifteen bushels per 
To which we replied—see O. Cult., 1855, p. 
322—that the average wheat crop of Ohio was never 
thirty bushels per acre, and that the average per acre 
of wheat in Ohio among the majority of our good far- 
mers, was never better than it is now, excepting those 
temporary casualties which no human foresight can 
fully remedy or avoid, such as drouth, flood, insects, ete. 

This is the true statement of the case, which we 
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| backed up by figures and facts, and until these are 
It is raised and lowered to suit the different! pefyted we shall not “withdraw the charge.” The 


heighths of grain while going ; it cuts from 8 inch-| hack vols. of the Ohio Cultivator contain all the offi- 
es to two and a half or three feet high. I am sat- 


“oe . : , cial grain tables ever collated in the State.—Ep. 
isfied that 6 men can put 20 acres in stack in one| 6 


-.-eo — 
day, easily; in fact, 1 heard while in Illinois, of} Permanent Liqguip Guvur.—A good fluid glue, 
much larger work than that. | ready at all times for instant use without any pre- 

In order to cut oats with this machine to a good liminary preparation, is one of the most useful ar- 
advantage, the elevating spout is lowered, and the ticles of stock with which a workshop can be fur- 
oats is run off in swaths, and after laying a few|nished. To make such a glue all that is necessary 
days to cure, it is taken up with the same shaped is to melt three pounds of glue in a quart of water, 
forks that barley or clover seed is taken up with;/and then drop in gradually a small quantity of 
30 acres of oats can be cut in one day in this way|nitric acid. When this ingredient is added, the 
with 1 man only. I learn that an objection against | mixture is to be removed from the fire and allowed 
its use in our State, where our fields are generally|to cool. GlJue so prepared has been kept in an 
smaller than in Illinois, has been made; but I can! open bottle for two years, and still ready for use 
assure the Ohio farmers that this machine can be! on the instant. 
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Barley without Beards. 


We have from I. W. Briggs a sample of barley 
which he says has been discovered in the gulches 
of the Himalayan Mountains, entirely free from 
those annoying and poisonous beards attached to 
all our common varieties. 

The undersigned obtained 7 grains of this new 
variety three years ago, and being much pleased 
with its general appearance and productiveness, 
has spared no pains to multiply this small quantity 
as fast as the Shanghais and other birds would al- 
low. 

Its merits for grinding or malting have not been 
tested, and the quantity is now too small to squan- 
der in that way, when every tiller of the soil who 
sees it is anxious to have a few grains, not doubt- 
ing it will prove a valuable acquisition. I have 
sufficient, however, to furnish all persons interested 
who will be likely to see this notice, with one head 
each, containing 30 to 60 grains. Send me your 
address, on a stamped envelope, and I will enclose 
a head, and send it back by return mail, with 
printed instructions for cultivating in a way to in- 
sure a large return from a small quantity of seed. 
Should this new variety be found to answer all the 
purposes of the common barley, a few years will 
suffice to drive the “barley beards” from the coun- 
try. 

Should any person desire more than the one 
head, I will send a package of 700 to 800 grains, 
securely enveloped, by mail, post paid, for 25 cts., 
accompanied with a few heads to prove the fact ot 
its being beardless. 

Address I. W. BriegGs, West Macedon, Wayne 
county, N. Y. 


The Lambert Wheat. 


We have received from Daniel Cable, of Hardin, 
a sample of wheat propagated in that county by Mr. 
Lambert, the history and qualities of which are set 
forth in a letter from Mr. Cable as follows: 


Mr. Harris: Sir—In the summer of 1849 
Isaac Lambert, now in Iowa, was cutting wheat on 
the farm of John Loker, in Pleasant township, 
Hardin county, O., in wheat that was hardly worth | 
cutting, from midge and rust. The wheat sown in| 
the field was the red chaff bearded, of good growth 
of straw. He observed three bright straws of 
smooth wheat, clear of rust and midge, and was 
curious enough to save them and sow the grain. 
He saved about a half teacupful the first year, the 
second year he done some better; the fowls de- 
stroyed a part of it. The third year, to avoid the 
fowls, he sowed it in the middle of his wheat field. | 
He now got 16 sheaves. The rest of the field was 
sowed in three other different varieties of wheat. 
None of it was cut but the 16 sheaves. No midge 
was found init. The rest of the wheat in the same 
field was destroyed. The wheat got from the 16 
sheaves was sowed, and harvested 16 bushels; 
since then the most of it has been sowed that has 
been raised. 

The wheat is earlier than the Mediterranean, a 
small blade and straw, easy to thrash. One bush- 
el of seed to the acre has produced 20 bushels the 





could be found on the whole prairie. 
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field over—some say 25 bushels. It has yielded 
better than the Mediterranean this year, some of 
our farmers say. The opinion is here, that the 
cap that covers the grain is so close and strong 
that the midge cannot open it to lay eggs in the 
proper place to destroy the kernel, which fills very 
quick. The wheat has been examined as closely 
as could be done by the naked eye in all stages of 
its growth, when filling; the midge flies are to be 
seen as numerous in this wheat as any other, ap- 
parently doing their best to insert their eggs in the 
heads of wheat. Our wheat was sown last fall in 
mud, much of it, and late at that; there were a 
few midges found in the latest kind of wheat, by 
much looking this season. This is midge proof, so 
far as to injuring a crop. 

You can depend on the above statement, as I 
am acquainted with Mr. Lambert and his brothers, 
and others that have been raising said wheat. We 
have been as badly scourged by the wheat midge 
as anywhere in Ohio, we think. 

Please insert this notice in your paper; it may 
be a benefit to those who are suffering from the 
scourge of the midge. So far, the Lambert wheat 
has proved what it is represented. What it may 
do in future, we cannot tell. Nearly all that was 
raised this season, amounting to several hundred 
bushels, is sowed in Hardin, Hancock, Crawford, 
Marion and Logan counties, and small parcels in 
other parts of the State. There is more wheat 
sowed here this fall than has been for some years 
before. DANIEL CABLE. 

Kenton, Sept., 1856. 


Frye’s Adjustable Prairie Plow. 


We published in the Ohio Cultivator not long 


isince a letter from E. Abbott, of St. Louis, con- 
cerning Frye’s Prairie Plow, of Springfield, Ill. 


In a late number of the Illinois Farmer we find 
the following further notice: 

On Saturday, the 16th inst., there was a public 
trial of this plow on the Sangamon Bottom Prairie. 
The trial was made on a piece of what is called 
swamp ground, the toughest piece of ground that 
The plow 
was put into the ground about three o’clock, and 
was drawn by four horses. It did the work well, 
cutting some twenty-six inches. The ground was, 
of course, baked hard. It was hard work for the 
horses; but it was conceded by good farmers pres- 
ent, that eight yoke of cattle would not have drawn 
a common plow, cutting the same width which was 
cut by the Adjustable Plow, with anything like the 
ease with which the horses did their work. 

Several contracts had been made by persons to 
break prairie in the same locality, but they were 
all compelled to relinquish the work on account of 
the hardness and toughness of the soil in conse- 
quence of the extreme dry weather. 

At the close of the trial the company present 
was organized into a meeting, and the following 
resolution was passed: 

Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting, that 
the “Adjustable Anti-friction Carriage Plow,” in- 
vented by Mr. Jesse Frye, is an important improve- 
ment on any plow now in use, and will do more 
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work, with less power, than any plow with which | 
we are acquainted. 
Since the above noticed trial of the plow was 
made, it has been subjected to several other trials, 
and in all cases has been successful. The exact 
amount of the pnwer saved cannot be ascertained 
except by use of the dynomometer. 
--eo + 


Minnesota Items. 


Ep. O. Curt.:—The editor of the Wabash 
Journal has in his office specimens of wild rice 
twelve feet high, with heads eight inches long. 
There are also wild hops in this vicinity; they 
have all the properties of the cultivated hops, and 
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State as better adapted to the making of wine, and 
of more value in themselves.— Wash. Star. 


——~>.eo* 


Ottoe Indians--Their Farmer. 


The Ottoe Indians have under cultivation nearly 
two hundred acres of land. This large farm is 
under the immediate supervision of their farmer, 
uncle John Lorton, of this place. Mr. Lorton is 
probably the oldest man in Nebraska; he has lived 
on the frontier during the last fifty years, having 
moved into Illinois in 1805. He fought all through 
the Black Hawk war, afterwards removed to Iowa, 
and has finally, at the age of seventy-five, been 
appointed Government Farmer for the Ottoes, and 





grow much more abundantly than in the cultivated 
grounds of the East. There is a considerable 
trade carried on by the settlers in hop gathering. 

The editor of the Winona Republican has a corn 
stalk twelve feet eight inches high, raised two 
miles from this place. It is presumed that sugar 
cane can be cultivated here, and sugar manufac- 
tured. The joints of the stalks are from ten to 
fifteen inches long. 

The train of Hon. Jos. Roliet, from Pembina, 
brought over $30,000 worth of buffalo skins, be- 
sides some $70,000 or $80,000 in various other 
furs. This, added to the Selkirk train of Indians 
of $180,000, to S. J. Paul, is the largest lot of furs 
that has been brought to any town in the West. 

Yours truly, SAMUEL STANLY. 

Winona, Min. Ter., Sept., 1856. 
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jAsriculture in California. 


From the report of the Surveyor General of 
California, it appears that the agricultural interest 
of that State bids fair to take the lead of even the 
mining interest. 

According to this report there are enclosed, and 
under scientific cultivation, three hundred thousand 
acres of farming land in California. This does 
not include pasture range, or grazing grounds, but 
means farms, tilled as they are at the East, with 
improved implements and agricultural economy. 
The growth of cereals is stated at eight millions of 
bushels, but the proportions of each are not given. 
All grains, however, thrive well; but barley in 
particular, grows with unparalleled luxuriance. 


Of potatoes, the crop was but five hundred thou- 
sand bushels, but the ground devoted to them was 
limited. A hundred thousand fruit trees were 
planted, and the number of grape vines increased 
to over amillion and a quarter. The Spanish Jes- 
uits had already eight hundred thousand vines, and 
at present these are the only ones which produce 
fruit. They are of the Malaga variety, and their 
remarkable fecundity has led to steps for the 
further cultivation of the grape. The Surveyor 
is of opinion that, as a wine producing country, 
California will soon far exceed Ohio in importance. 
The Malaga grape, however, is not considered the 
best. It is easily cultivated, and therefore com- 
mended itself to the slothfulness of the Spaniards; 
but the Catawba and Isabella varieties will com- 


settled in Nebraska. And truly the Indians are 
| very fortunate in having him to superintend their 
first steps towards civilization, for his knowledge 
lof Indian character, together with his long experi- 
ence upon “the borders,” peculiarly fits him for 
the position. He is just in from the Reservation 
on Blue river, and from him we gather the follow- 
ing items: 

The Ottoes have very nearly fifty acres of mel- 
ons and pumpkins, which Mr. Lorton planted for 
them with his own hands. Because they insisted 
that if melons were planted by Indian labor, they 
| would never attain a respectable growth. But it 
‘has been discovered already that those planted at 
their request have never reached any size larger 
| than that of a common apple. And the reason is, 
|that so soon as it is out of the blossom Mr. Indian 
cuts it from the stem, peels it, and devours it at a 
single mouthful, which proceeding is decidedly 
against any further growth on the part of the melon. 

They have some of the finest corn in the world, 
a kind which they have raised for years, and which 
their fathers raised before them. It is a very fat, 
plump kernel, and the cob grows, sometimes, to the 
length of two feet. 

At this season of the year, the Ottoe Indians are 
very busy preparing corn for winter. This they 
do by boiling it thoroughly, then cutting it off the 
cob and drying it in the sun. Prepared in this 
way, it keeps sweet, and makes food for the coming 
cold weather. At last accounts they had over one 
| thousand bushels boiled and drying in the sun before 
\their Lodges.—Nebraska News. 

acti titinnctitoer 

ATHENS CounTy.—We are now experiencing 
a most unprecedented drouth. The springs and 
streams are low to an extent never witnessed by 
that venerable old man the “oldest inhabitant.” 
Our farmers generally sowed their wheat from four 
to six weeks since, thinking perhaps as there had 
been no rain during the summer, the old adage of 
one extreme following another, would bring a wet 
rainy fall. But in this they were mistaken, and as 
a consequence, the wheat universally failed to 
come, and many fear they will yet have to re-sow. 
It is now very cool and dry, and no prospect of 
rain, and on the night of Sept. 20th we had a hard 
frost, killing all the standing corn. Our stock of 
hay ard wheat this year is very nearly an average. 
Corn and potatoes less than half a crop; peaches, 
none; apples, a few, but of poor quality and de- 








mand the attention of the vine growers of the new 


caying badly. A. W. Grazier. 
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iii the Teeth of r Ola Horses. 
WRITTEN FOR THE Onto CULTIVATOR BY W. 
PiERCE, VY. S. 

Mr. Epiror :—Perhaps many of your readers 
like myself may have the misfortune to own aged 
horses, and who from the scarcity of feed this tall, 
and fears of a hard winter, are beginning to think 
it best to get rid of their old horses. But as some- 
body must keep them, I will suggest an idea which 
may benefit some. It has long been observed that 
the under jaw of old horses becomes thin and in- 


clines to become more crooked or curved, which | 


‘~auses the nippers or front teeth to come in con- 
tact before the molars or grinders, and the nippers 


or incisors incline to protrude more and more out! 


of the jaw, as he grows old. This is the case with 
old horses just in proportion as they are unable to 
masticate their food. Some are worse at fifteen 
than others at twenty. The coarser the food passes 
their bowels, the greater the evidence of this trouble. 


A proper digestive process depends much upon | 


proper mastication, and the amount of nutrition 
depends upon an easy, thorough digestive process. 
And the condition of the bowels, blood, muscle and 
external appearance, depends upon a 
amount of nutrition, without taxing the power of 


the stomach to digest, with indigestible matter, 


which carries off a portion of the sustaining prin-| 


ciple, for which the system suffers. Old horses 
suffer in this way much more than is generally ap- 
prehended. 

Many old, although good, sound horses, become 
poor, dull, rough and weak, and are thrown away 
or worked to death, without knowing that most 
that ails them is their inability to masticate their 
food sufficient to sustain them. The old horse is 
forced into a habit of eating on one side of the jaw, 
which is done by the incisors passing each other, 
causing the molars to perform the operation of a 


cutting instead of grinding, which causes the in-| 


cisors to be worn off on the two opposite corners. 

The remedy is simply to shorten the incisors by 
filing them off. Great care is necessary to per- 
form the operation successfully, as there is great 
danger of loosening and damaging the teeth ever 
after. If too short, it injures their cutting the 
grass; if not in the right shape on the surface, it 
prevents cutting near the ground. The operation 
should be performed by one skilled in the prac- 
tice, by putting the horse loosely in the stocks, and 
placing a leather covered roller in his mouth, with 
straps attached to each end, and buckled over his 
head. This gag should be removed once in five 
minutes, to prevent cramping of the jaws. The 
file should be double fine, cut short and broad, with 
a thimble of leather over the end, to prevent wound- 
ing the gums. [There is a fine copper rasp made 
expressly for this purpose.—Ep.] The operator 
should have a vessel of water at hand to clean the 
file in when necessary, then hold the lip in the 
left hand and perform with the file in the right.— 
After the operation performed and the teeth 
well cleaned, wash out his mouth with salt and 
water, and give him a dose or two of alterative and 
tonic medicines, and in a short time your old poor 
horse will begin to thrive like a colt. 
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I have now practiced in this operation over 


itwelve years, and have never heard of a case but 


gave entire satisfaction. I have operated on two 
one five the other six years after 
the first operation, which gave good satisfaction.— 
I know of no operation that so thoroughly improves 
the condition of old horses; it appears to renew 
their spirits, strength and constitution, and many, 
contrary to the expectation of their owners, have 
lived many years, and been good, serviceable, easy 
kept horses. 
Ravenna, O., Sept., 1856. 
~-eoe 


Best Horses for the Farm. 


Dear Str:—In a recent number of the Culti- 
vator is an article on the relative merits of the 
Morgan and the heavy Draft Horse for farming 
purposes, in which I agree with the writer thus far, 
that I think the Morgan is the best that is gener- 
ally known in the North; but he asks the ques- 
tion, is there any other kind of horse that will an- 
swer as well for farming purposes as the Morgan ? 
I think there is, and better. The Cockspur breed 
of horse, which is well known in Ky., I think is 
superior. His weight is seldom under 900 or over 
1000 Ibs.,and for all farm purposes we prefer them 
For the saddle, we consider them 
the best for our use. For the plough or wagon, 
they are fully equal to the best of any other stock. 
In our section of country we have a few of what 
they call in the city, Fast Boys, for whom the 
Morgan horse would be very suitable, but the 
great majority of our farmers don’t like that kind 
ofa gait. But in order to satisfy the Fast Boys, 
we have a few horses bred from superior Canadian 
horses on our fine blooded mares, which answer 
fully all desires of those who wish a fast horse. 

Mason Co., Sy. G. C. 

ee en 


Sw eemey in in Horses, 


In the July number of the Planter, page 204, I 
have read your remarks on sweeney, and your 
quotations from Percival showing that the disease 
“is in the foot” and not in the shoulder. I can- 
not undertake to say that I know the disease is not 
in the foot, but I certainly believe, that in a case of 
sweeney the foot is not at all affected. [We know 
that in a case of settled sweeney the foot is a good 
deal affected, whether as cause or result, we do not 
now propose to discuss.—d. O. Oult.] In the 
last ten years I have had three or four cases of 
sweeney, and in every instance I could trace the 
disease to a strain or bruise on the shoulder—by 
having the collar too large and thereby pressing 
too tar back on the shoulder, and fallowing land 
very hard and dry it is apt to give a young horse 
the sweeney—or by ploughing new ground that is 
full of roots and stumpy. 

The disease is easily cured in the following man- 
ner: ‘Take up the skin of the horse (between the 
thumb and forefinger) at the top of the part of the 
shoulder that is sunk, which will be from one to 
two inches from the top of the withers, and make 
an incision through the skin with a sharp pen knife, 
there insert a goose quill and blow up the skin, 
and with your hand press the wind along the part 
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that is sunk to its lowest extremity—thus filling 
the part that is sunk with air until it is at least 
even with the surrounding parts, and stick a piece 
of pitch over the incision, and a cure will be ef- 
fected. I have never had to repeat the above op- 
eration but once, except in a case that I had this 
summer. I had to make a second incision and 


blow it up as at first, and poured in through the! 


quill as much spirits of turpentine as the quill 
would hold, and the horse was well in three weeks, 
although at work all the time. It is better to rest 
the horse if you can, but not absolutely necessary. 
Respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER, 

in Southern Planter. 
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Heavy Cattle in Illinois. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times, 
writing from Monticello, Ill., says : 


I have been in the cattle and horse business for 
the past ten years, and think I have been rather a 
close observer, and have kept notes more particu- 
larly on cattle than horses, because cattle has been 
my principal business. I have driven fat cattle to 
the New York market for the last seven years, and 
am personally acquainted with Messrs. B. F. Har- 


ris, Rufus Calef, and Henry Jacoby. In the spring 


of 1853 Mr. Harris bought one hundred head of 
cattle that were weighed by Dr. P. K. Hull, of 


Pickaway county, Ohio, 1865 lbs., and sold to Ja- 
cob Weaver, of Ohio. And in the spring of 1854 
Calef and Jacoby sold a lot of cattle to Nort. Coch- 


ran, that were weighed by Mr. William Pratt, of 


Illinois, that weighed 1990} lbs., containing one 
hundred head. Then Mr. Harris went to work to 
beat this lot of cattle; he bought all the big and 
fancy cattle that he could find in the country. Mr. 
Calef, thinking that he could feed a lot to beat the 
others in weight, he went to buying, and Harris 
and Calef both made up their lots to one hundred 
in the fall of ’54, and commenced feeding, and in 
the spring of 1855, the time to put the cattle in 
market, Mr. Harris found that Mr. Calef had the 
advantage in weight, and he concluded to feed his 
another season. So he changed off all the cattle 
in the herd that had not fed as well as others, and 
replaced them with fresh cattle, and fed them 
another season. ’ 
their cattle to Nort. Cochran, and was weighed by 
G. W. Reed, of Ohio. This lot averaged 2090 
lbs., with the one season’s feeding. They also.fed 
one hundred and fifty-seven head more the same 
season, and sold to the same man, and the whole 
two hundred and fifty-seven head averaged 1870 
Ibs. ; and in the spring of 1856 Mr. Harris turned 
out one hundred head, that was weighed by Mr. 


H. C. Johns, that averaged 2373 lbs., and the baby! 


one weighed 2824 lbs. 


-———* 20eo——- 


Cuicaco Horses.—Yesterday eight of the 
finest horses we have ever seen in one stable, we saw 
in the possession of H. Gould, of the Chicago Riding 
Gallery. 
16 hands high, weighing about 1,200 lbs. each, and 
not a blemish or spot to be seen on them. 
Gould this morning shipped two of the best of the 
spans to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., one of them 
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/$1,000, and the fourth span, about the same qual- 


iparts of sand, when the side and bottom of the 


mon plastering trowel. 


Messrs. Calef and Jacoby sold | 


They were all perfectly matched bays, 


Mr. | 
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worth $2,500, of fine style, not a spot of white upon 
them, and well matched; the other span is held at 
$1,500. One of the remaining spans was sold 
to-day to one of our citizens, Mr. G. W. Snow, for 


ity, from Springfield, Ill., remain at Gould’s stable. 
They were all beauties, indeed. — Chicago Tribune. 


CisTeERNs.—We first dig a hole in the ground, 
of the desired size, and then with a brush, coat the 
side with a thin cream of hydraulic cement and 
water. The fluid portion is absorbed by the soil, 
and this thin coating prepares the surface to re- 
ceive a coating of one and a half to two inches, of 
a mixture of one part of hydraulic cement to two 


cistern may be coated, with the assistance of a com- 
This cement wall reaches 
to within eighteen inches of the top of the ground, 
when one course of brick is laid on the top of the 
wall, and projecting beyond and outside of it, also 
laid in the cement. On this brick, timbers and 
flooring are laid across, and then covered with 
earth. Such cisterns will last as long, and are as 
tight as any other, and may be ‘made at light cost. 
— Working Farmer. 


RecreATiIoN.—The Americans, as a people— 
at least the professional and mercantile classes— 
have too little considered the importance of health- 
ful, generous recreation. They have not learned 
the lesson contained in the very word which teach- 
es that the worn-out man is re-created, made over 
again, by the seasonable relaxation of the strained 
faculties. The old world learned this lesson years 
ago, and found out (Herod I, 173) that as the bow 
always bent will at last break, so the man forever 
on the strain of thought and action, will at last go 
mad or break down. Thrown upon a new conti- 
nent—eager to do the work of twenty centuries in 
two—the Anglo-American population has over- 
worked, and is daily over-working itself. From 
morning to night—from January to December— 
brain and hands, eyes and fingers, the powers of 
the body and the powers of the mind are in spas- 
modic, merciless activity. There is no lack of a 
few tasteless and soulless dissipations which are 
called amusements, but noble athletic sports, manly 
out-door exercises, are too little cultivated in town 
or country.— Everett. 


VENTILATION.—It would be well if, taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities, managers of places of 
amusement would endeavor to improve the almost 
universal want of adequate means of exit for the 
foul air generated in them. Science would surely 
show how this could be done, without creating 
“draughts.” Managers, as caterers for the public, 
are morally bound to provide that most necessary 
of all things—air that may be breathed; so as to 
prevent their audiences undergoing a petne forte 
et dure while passing the ordeal of a modern “ en- 
tertainment.” Yet scarcely is this deemed worthy 
of passing notice; and the atmosphere is, gener- 
ally speaking, in such places, so compounded of 
bad gases, as not only to render respiration diffi- 
cult, but to inflict a certain and ineradicable injury 
on the audience.— Zhe Builder. 
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ae Sev enth Ohio State Tete. 


Of course we went to the State Fair at Cleveland, 
last week, and of course we saw al] the live stock, ma- 
chines, implements, manufactures, etc., and more and 
better than all these—the peoples. It is not our pur- 
pose to write a detailed account of all that was on ex- 
hibition. Thousands of the readers of the Ohio Culti- 
vator were there and saw for themselves, and thou- 
sands who were not there would not be edified by 
reading that Mr. Jones had a nice colt and that Mr. 
Smith had a nice calf, while all the colts and calves 
were nice, and if we singled out twenty Smiths and 
Joneses that had fine animals, we should do injustice 
to fifty others who also had fine things to show, and 
nothing short of a volume of five hundred pages could 
contain a fair exhibit of the excellencies then and 
there brought together. We shall therefore at this 
time, take a general view of the Fair as a whole, and 
afterwards from time to time notice some of the pecu- 





for the benefit of farmers. And this will explain why 
we do not repeat descriptions or notices of many 
standard and well known articles and animals which 
made up the great body of the show. 

The general arrangement of the grounds and build- 
ings was superior to that of any State Fair we ever 
attended in this or any other State. The surface of 
the ground was in good order, tolerably well shaded, 
and with seats well disposed for women and other 
tired people. The driving ring was superb in size and 
surface. The stalls all conspicuously classed and 
numbered, and the name and residence of exhibitors 
upon the stalls and cards, which made it quite satis- 
factory to visitors, on their rounds of inspection. 

The weather at the opening was cold, wet and 
windy, and the winds continued after the weather had 
cleared up, so that the large canvass tents were blown 
down, and the farm implements, carriages, and farm 
products were somewhat exposed, but in the absence 
of rain, were not much damaged. 
shalls and Police were exceedingly well appointed, 
and conducted their duties admirably, and the eating 
accommodations were as good as can well be expected 
for such a crowd. The number of visitors we should 
think was equal to that at any previous Fairs. 

In the department of live stock, we are of opinion 
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liar traits and new inventions which were brought out | 


The force of Mar- | 
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from the eye, that there was more on the ground at 
Newark in 1854, than at Cleveland this year—while 
in the particular class of horses, we judge that this 
has afforded the largest and best display ever witnessed 
in the country. The uniform excellence of all the 
live stock struck us as being a marked feature of this 
,exhibition. Of horses in particular, we of Ohio have 
|just cause to be proud of the young animals now com- 
ing into service, of our own growth ; and we feel like 
| putting in a word of caution to our noble horse raisers, 
not to be diverted from the good work so well begun, 
| by the seductive demand in some quarters, for merely 
fast horses. Our young horse stock is fast enough 
now, and the crippled spiders of Virginia ten years 
ago, should warn us not to follow fine breeding simply 
fer speed, until every other useful and robust qualifi- 
cation are bred out of them, and the race literally bred 
to death. A few seconds less to the mile is not so 
essential as constitution, temper and substance. 

The greater proportion of cattle, by far, were Short- 
horn Durhams, next to them were red Devons, and 
next about an equal number of Ayrshires and Here- 
fords, only a few of each. The proportion of full 
blood to grade cattle, was more largely in favor of the 
former than we have ever seen before at any show, 
and the same is true in a more remarkable degree of 
the numbers of full blood cows, which are an encour- 
aging feature, as their owners now have the means of 
building up thorough-bred herds. 

Next in numbers and equally good in quality, were 
the sheep. The show was well divided between fine 
wooled, middle and long wooled, and in all was highly 
creditable, though not very extensive. The same re- 
mark as to quality will apply to the swine, with a fur- 
ther deduction as to numbers. There were a few 
good sized hogs, but a majority were Suffolks. Less 
still in numbers, but of ample legs and ears, were the 
jacks and mules. These were a select lot of animals 
of their kind. There was a handsome display of 
fowls, but the chicken fever has evidently subsided, 
and twenty-five dollar roosters are scarce. 

Next to live stock, if not indeed before it, in special 
interest, is the department of machinery, including im- 
provements of the standard farm implements and oth- 
er labor-saving inventions, as well as a variety of new 
machines, which we shall describe more at length 
hereafter, as we intend to urge some available im- 
provements in the way of cultivating the ground, that 
will save a good deal of what some people are pleased 
to call bad luck, or providential calamities. This de- 
, partment interested us more than any other, from the 
fact that the reciprocal dependence of farmers and 
mechanics, and their mutual interest in each other, 
are not yet fully appreciated, and it is our purpose to 
try and bring the two more in each other’s way, so 
that there may be a wedding of Industry and Genius, 
from which we hope for a progeny of intelligent and 
successful cultivators of the soil, who shall demon- 
'strate to the world what this earth heritage is capable 
of producing. 
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In the two buildings called Mechanics’ Hall and! Cxarzes Leavitt of the Excelsior Young America 
Manufacturers’ Hall, were a handsome display of mis-| Corn and Cob Mill, flings out his banner and defines 
cellaneous productions and fabrics, which were inter-| his position. 
esting rather as specimens of excellent workmanship| Tae NurseryMen are still on hand, and now is the 
and design, than as showing progress in the way of| time to look out for your fruit trees. 
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invention. Nothing short of actual inspection could 
give a tolerable idea of the variety and excellence of 
the articles shown in these halls. They spoke vol- 
umes for the industry, taste and skill of the men and 
women of our country. 

Farm and garden products were of much better qual- 
ity than this dry season had given us reason to antici- 
pate, and the uniform good quality of the vegetables 
showed that somebody knew how to cultivate even in 


a dry season. Dairy products were handsomely repre- 


sented, as we had reason to expect from this region of 


cheesedom, though some of the smartest competition 
in this department came from the Scioto Valley. 

Floral Hall was very tastefully arranged, and em- 
braced the department of fruits also, and with both to- 
gether, as was to be expected, made rather a slim 
show, though very handsome as far as it went. It 
was mostly made up of contributions from the city 
greenhouses and conservatories. Apples, only, were 
the main feature of the fruit tables. Fine Arts Hall 
did not exhibit the variety shown here last year. The 
building was more come-at-able than ours, but we did 
not think the show so large or so good as ours. 

On the whole, the Seventh Ohio State Fair was a 
success. Some of the people of Cleveland attempted 
to get up arebellion about the grade of admission fees, 
as if the Board had been guilty of extortion in charg- 
ing 50 cents for Tuesday, which is well known is not 
intended as a show day, and 25 cents for the other 
days, is only the price to the pit in a one horse circus, 
and if people cannot afford this sum for such an exhi_ 
bition, they must be either very tight or very simple ; 
besides, this rule was published in hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of the papers ever since last Spring. 
If the State Board can save any thing after paying ex- 
penses, we hope it may be used in securing the at- 
tendance of competent judges in the different depart- 
ments, who shall make a thorough examination of all 
articles exhibited, and make out reports for publica- 
tion, giving the reasons for their decisions, and thus 
securing full and equal justice to all exhibitors, which 
is not done at all times now by picked up committees, 
who feel little responsibility or interest in what they 
do. This is not said by way of complaint, but as a 
suggestion for improvement in the management of our 
Fairs. We hope to give the list of awards in next No. 

een 

Our ApveERTISERS offer great inducements. Jacob 
Pierce will have a large sale, and he has some nice 
stock, having carried off lots of cups at the fairs. 

Tue Butter Co. Stock Company offer a couple of 
capital horses. Few horses can compare in style with 
Gray Highlander. 

C. M. Saxton is on hand with his list of good books 
for farmers. 
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Notices of Publications Received. 


Mexico, ITS PEASANTS AND ITS Priests, or Adventures 
and Historical Researches in Mexico and its Silver 
Mines, during parts of the years 1851-52-53-54, with 
an Expose of the Fabulous Character of the Con- 
quest of Mexico, by Cortez. By Robert A. Wilson, 
late Judge of Sacramento District, California, with 
Engravings. 12mo., Muslin, $1. A new edition. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 

We have from the author a copy of this book, of 
which J. T. Headley says: “I regard it as one of 
the most valuable publications on that country that 
has been issued by the American press.” 

The volume is neatly illustrated with engravings, 
and copies can be obtained at any Post Office, free of 
charge, by enclosing a dollar to Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


Lire or Mary Jemison, Deh-he-wa-mis, the White 

Woman of the Genesee. 

The life of Mary Jemison was one of singular vicis- 
situde and trial. Taken captive at the early age of 
thirteen years, and trained in the wilderness to the 
ordinary duties of the Indian female, she became im- 
bued with their sentiments, and transformed essen- 
tially into one of their number. Born on the sea, as 
it were the child of accident, made an orphan by the 
tomahawk of the Red man, it was her sad destiny to 
become lost to the race from which she sprung, and 
affiliated with the one which she had every reason to 
abhor. 

For this interesting volume we are indebted to the 
kindness of Randall & Aston, Booksellers of this city, 
Published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, Auburn, N. Y. 


100 Dratocues, for Reading, Exhibition, ete. These 
Dialogues are all new, and of a kind to please the 
young folks, and introduce variety into schools and 
school district societies. In our school boy days we 
ransacked libraries in vain for such a book, and were 
obliged to learn old dry dialogues from the English 
Reader and American Preceptor. Get this book for 
the school children. It is published by Morris Cotton, 
Boston, Mass., at $1 a copy. See his advertisement. 


Tue Mixnp anp Heart, containing Tales, Poems 
and Dialogues. This is another entertaining school 
book from Morris Cotton. Price 50 cents. 


Tue Scuvot Harp, containing 85 pleasing and in- 


structive Songs. Price 25 cents. 

Scuoot ME toptes, a collection of popular and fa- 
miliar Music, with appropriate words for Schools; 
price 17 cts. Both the above are also from the house 
of Morris Cotton, Boston, and a couple of the young 
Harrises have been practising from them, much to 


their satisfaction and ours. 
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Uses and Varieties of Apples. 


But few families seem to have any conception of the 

advantages and pleasures that can be derived from a 
plentiful and constant supply of the best kinds of ap- 
ples, suited for the various purposes of the dessert, 
cooking, etc. Even those who possess what are 
called good orchards, in a majority of cases are with- 
out any fruit nearly one half the year, and have not a 
good assortment for different tastes and uses more 
han three months out of the twelve. One great rea- 
son why our people are not in the habit of using ap- 
ples more generally as food, is because they are not 
accustomed to having a steady supply of the best kinds 
for using in a variety of ways. 

On being requested to make out a list of apples for 
an orchard of one hundred trees, for the use of a farm- 
er’s family, he expressed much surprise at our having 
as many as forty different varieties, and said he sup- 
posed fifteen or twenty would be as many as he would 
find useful, although he was a believer in the value of 
food. 
tion, however, convinced him that our number of va- 
rieties was not too great, as for instance: 


fruit as an article of A few words of explana- 


Were it our own case, we should always want at 
least two kinds of good eating apples fit for use at the 
same time, so as to suit the tastes of different persons, 
and not pall the appetite of any; while for cooking, 
at least two more would be required, one sweet, the 
other sour, so as to secure a variety of modes and 
dishes—-and as the best eating apples are seldom the 
best for cooking, this will render it desirable that not 
less than four kinds should be in condition for use at 
all times throughout the season ; to say nothing of 


other special uses, as for drying, making apple butter, | 


cider, etc. Now as many of the best apples, espe- 
cially of the summer and fall varieties, are not in 
prime condition more than two or three weeks, we 
must calculate that it will be desirable to have at least 
five varieties ripen each month from July to Decem- 
ber—or say twenty varieties for the summer and fall. 
Of course there need not be more than from one to 
three trees of a kind for the supply of an ordinary 
family. Then for the winter and following spring, 
say seven months, we should desire on an average at 
least three varieties to come in season each month, 
thus completing our list of forty, and one over. 

If in addition to the foregoing we consider how ne- 
cessary it is to select the varieties of apples with ref- 
erence to their adaptedness for different soils and lo- 
cations, it is easy to understand how important it is 
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that nurserymen should be well informed in regard to 
the character and uses of the different varieties, and 
not be over anxious to reduce their assortments to the 
narrowest limit, although it might contribute to their 
own convenience so to do M. B. B. 


-_~ee- 


Great Loss of Fruit Trees. 


More fruit trees, we believe, were sold and planted 
in the State of Ohio the past year, especially the past 
fall, than in any two years previous to that time.— 
Most of 


in the State of New York, by itinerant agents who 


these trees were brought here from nurseries 


had previously canvassed the country for orders ; and 
while some of these trees were apparently well grown 
and transported in good order, we are constrained to 
say a large portion were quite the reverse, so that 
with the best of care and favorable seasons, it is not 
probable more than half of the entire number would 
have lived. Then with the unskillful planting, and 
especially the effects of the severe winter and the dry 
summer just closed, it is doubtful whether more than 
one-tenth of the whole number of trees planted can 
now be found alive. This result has sadly disheart- 
ened many of our farmers, who perhaps never paid as 
much as five dollars for fruit trees before, and who 
had supposed that pear and cherry trees would grow 
as readily and bear exposure and hardship as well as 
young willows. But the more sensible class we be- 
lieve will derive practical wisdom from these failures, 
and instead of being deterred thereby from attempting 
to grow choice fruit, they will be led to use such pre- 
cautions for the future, both in procuring and planting 
their trees, as will be likely to secure complete suc- 
cess. Failures of this kind are by no means peculiar 
to Ohio, nor to the past unfavorable season. Of all 
the millions of fruit trees that are annually sold from 
the numerous nurseries in New York, it is estimated 
that not one-fourth live to produce fruit. The follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Barry's address before the 
North-western Fruit Growers’ Association at Burling- 


ton, is to the point : M. B. B. 


At the recent Fruit Growers’ Meeting in Western 
New York, the question was raised: What becomes of 
all the trees that are propagated and sold in the nur- 
series of that section ! 

The opinion of the meeting, as expressed in the dis- 
cussion, was, that although many trees were lost and 
worthless from defective or improper treatment in the 
nursery, and many from damage sustained in transpor- 
tation, yet more were lost by unskillful planting, and 
neglect afterwards, than from any and all other causes 
combined. 

This I believe to be the case. In all my observa- 
tions of travel, I think I can safely say that I have not 
seen one orchard or one garden in a hundred even tol- 
erably managed. By far the greater number look as 
though the proprietor had abandoned his trees to ruin. 

Blown over to one side, anchored in a tough grass 
sod, buried up in groves of cornstalks, torn and broken 
by cattle, barked and bruised with the plough, pruned 
with an axe—thus they perish in their youth, or be- 
come old, deformed, covered with lichens, and a pre 
to swarms of insects, before they have yielded their 
first fruits. What folly it is in men to invest their 
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money in trees, and then wilfully ruin them in this 
way! In Western New York, where cultivation is 
about as good as in any other section, a man who cul- 
tivates his orchard or his garden thoroughly, whose 
trees are healthy and handsome, making vigorous 
growth, and yielding fine fruit, is talked of as a rarity 
—and so he is. 

The specimen trees in the establishment with which 
I am connected, are but tolerably well managed ; the 
ground is kept clean around them, and is occasionally 
dressed with manure or compost ; so that, in all sea- 
sons, we get a fair growth and a fair crop—but ama- 
teurs might have theirs vastly better. 
daily asked what we do to our trees ! and many seem 
to think that we have some secret art—some system 
of “ terra-culture ”’—with which the world at large is 
unacquainted. 

We need a complete revolution in these matters.— 
I cannot now detain you to go into the details of 
planting, and pruning, and mulching ; but I beg you 


who understand these matters, to constitute yourselves | 


missionaries, and preach this doctrine of high cultiva- 
tion zealously in your respective parishes, and give ex- 
amples of it in your own grounds, that your practice 
may correspond with your precept. 


7 2ee- 


Culture of the Apricot. 


The Apricot is one of the most desirable of all 
fruits, and with a little skill and attention to guard 
against the ravages of the curculio and exposure to 
cold winds, the crop may be as certain as that of the 
peach, and much more profitable. We have known 
several trees in Columbus, standing in sheltered situa- 


tions, that have borne good crops as often as three | 
years out of five, and afforded more profit to their own- 


ers than any other trees on their premises. They are 
of the varieties called Early Golden, Large Early, and 
Black Apricot. The last named especially is a very 
hardy and productive variety, the fruit resembling a 
plum in appearance, and selling for a large price at 


the confectionaries. The following is abridged from 


a communication in a late number of the Horticultu- | 


rist. M. B. B. 
It is remarkable that a fruit of so much excellence 
as the Apricot, ripening before the best early peaches, 
should be so little known, commanding as it does the 
highest price in the market. Inasmuch as I have been 
quite successful in the cultivation of this fruit, I pro- 
pose to say a few words on this subject for the benefit 
of those persons who have failed in its culture, and 
those, also, who are afraid to try, on account of its 
great enemy, the curculio. I will state that I am lo- 
cated on the east bank of the Hudson River, twelve 
miles below the city of Hudson. The soil on the 
ridges is a strong loam, with a clay subsoil, contain- 
ing a large percentege of lime. This is the favorite 
soil of the Apricot ; the trees grow moderately fast, 
and make a good, firm growth of wood, that generally 


stands our cold winters well. The most trying time 


for the Apricot, with us, is when in full bloom ; at! 


that period we frequently have cold, windy weather, 
and sometimes frost. On referring to my journal, I 
find the following entries : April 16, 1854, commenced 
snowing very fast ; wind, northwest; snow fell a foot 
deep ; fruit buds of the Apricot just ready to burst.— 
May 7. Apricots in full bloom; cold north wind; 
made ice. at night, three-eighths of an inch in exposed 
places. Notwithstanding the cold and frosty weather 
of the 7th of May, all Apricot trees in sheltered places 


Yet we are. 
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had a pretty good crop of fruit. Last season (1855) 
they produced an abundant crop, especially where 
they stood somewhat sheltered, setting twice as much 
|{ruit as they could with safety mature. When the 
fruit was half grown, I picked about two bushels off, 
scarcely any of them showing the mark of the curcu- 
lio; as the fruit advanced towards maturity, it was 
quite evident there was not half enough off yet. How- 
ever, there was no more taken off the trees till the 
fruit got ripe, but if I had taken twice the amount off, 
lin a green state, that I before mentioned, the crop 
| would have sold for more. The crop during the past 
season has not only been gratifying to my pride as a 
fruit grower, but has proved eminently profitable, con- 
sidering the labor bestowed. From 25 trees, part 
nine years planted, and the balance planted within 
the last four years, there were taken 12 bushels of 
this delightful midsummer fruit, which sold, in the 
New York market, at prices ranging from $5 to $10 
per bushel, the most of them for the latter price 

In conclusion, I will say, brother fruit growers, if 
| you have tried to grow this truly golden fruit, and have 
been disappointed, “try again” is the motto. Some 
writers say : “ Don’t plant in warm situations, as on 
the warm side of a building, or other sheltered site 
facing the hot sun.” This advice may be proper in 
\some places, but it certainly is*not here. By all 
means, plant in sheltered places if possible, for it is 
well known that a cold north wind is very destructive 
to this fruit, when itis in full bloom. A tight board 
| fence, 7 or 8 feet high, affords very good shelter for 
|the Apricot and Grape, ete. Apricot trees can be 
planted on the sun side within three feet of the fence ; 
they should be cut back, for two or three years, so as 
to form compact and low headed trees. 


= ibaa os 
Cuerry Srocxs.—(To J. W. G.)—The Wild Cher- 
ry is of no use as a stock on which to graft or bud the 
cultivated kinds. The “ Mazzard” variety commonly 
used for stocks, is the small black sweet cherry, quite 
common in some of the older settled parts of the coun- 
try. The Mahaled, a French variety, is thought to be 
the best of all for stocks, especially for strong soils 
and warm climates. B. 
SS ee 
Priums aT Rocnuester.—Mr. Barry paid us a brief 
| visit a couple of weeks since, and presented us a bas- 
ket of plums of fifteen choice varieties. He stated 
that their crop of this fruit was never finer than the 
|present season, and that their specimen trees had 
| borne ninety-three distinct varieties this year. 


~~ @e + 


CRANBERRIES.—This delicious berry is begin- 
ning to make its appearance in our market in great 
numbers. The crop of cranberries this year, is, 
'we are told, very heavy, and consequently we may 
expect they will be sold, when fully into market, 
much cheaper than they were last year.— St. Paul 
(Min.) Democrat. 

«2.eoe + 

WestTeRN INDIANA. — We in Sullivan 
Greene counties, have heavy crops of corn. 
neighbors from 


and 
Our 
Lawrence, Park and Vigo, are 
driving hogs by the quantity, and buying our corn 
at fair prices to feed. " GW. B. 
a 

At what time of lite may a man be said to be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom ? 


When experi- 
ence has made him sage. 


& 
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Home Miseella 


Mathematics for Girls. 





OBERLIN, Sept. 23, 1856. 
Dear Reapers :—We have been for a few days| 
reviving old and pleasant recollections by visiting with | 
our younger brothers and sisters some of their class| 


recitations, and having just returned from one in the 
higher mathematics, we feel disposed to jot down some 


of our thoughts, with reference particularly to the in-| 
fluence of this class of studies upon our young ladies. 

Woman, you know, is considered by some as more 
an intuitive than a reasoning being, and if there is, 
enough of truth in it to base the slander on, who shall 
blame the ladies, when they are commonly educated 
to be It is doubtless true, also, that many 
women naturally arrive quicker at a conclusion than! 
One writer has said that man has to mount a 
ladder to reach a conclusion, and when he has reached 
it, he always finds woman already there, but if ques- 
tioned, she cannot tell how she came there. Admit- 
ting the first part of this to be true, the latter part is 
We should always “ be 
able to give a reason for the belief as well as the hope 


such. 


men. 


certainly very undesirable. 


that is in us.” 

We naturally suspect the soundness of any conclu- 
sion for which no reason can be given, and it is right | 
that we should do so. Moreover, the direct tendency | 
of teaching woman to rely on her instincts, is to ren-| 
der her superficial. What need is there of her study-_ 
ing into any thing, if she can arrive at the same con- 


igirls to master, they can be mastered, and that too 


with decided profit. The Professor of Mathematics in 
Oberlin College says, of the hundreds of both sexes 
who have pursued these studies together under his 
care, that the scholarship of the ladies has been equal 
to that of the gentlemen, and the result of a large ad- 
mixture of this class of studies, is nowhere better seen 
than in the efficient, intelligent, self-relying and re- 
liable character of most of the young ladies who have 
gone out from this College. J. Cc. B. 
o> 


Right Religion for Children. 


Dear Cor. :—What blessed words were those 
of our Saviour, when he said of little children, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

I am afraid in all our intercourse with children, 
our daily meeting and speaking with them,—some 
-weet and very fair to look upon, others poor and 
uncared for,—oh I am afraid we do not often 
enough recall to mind those meaning words, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It seems to me parents should not teach their 
innocent little ones to love one church or denomi- 
nation any better than another, and yet they do. 
“Toddling wee things” are taught that baby 
sprinkling is wrong, or that immersion is absurd, 


or that a triune baptism is so funny or so foolish, 
| . . . 
and they soon learn to curl their sweet ripe lips 


scorntully, if witnessing a solemn church rite that 
Pa or Ma laughs about and says is not right. 

I have seen the exacting Baptist Deacon’s good 
wife curl her lip and draw her brows and march 
straight out of the crowded aisle, when a little 
earth-cherub in white flowing dress was reverently 
laid in the snowy-haired trembling old pastor’s 


- ' LJ , t M4 2 . . 
clusion an easier way! Education would seem to be| arms, for the holy seal to be laid upon its lovely 


penn aay forehead ; and the prim Presbyterian stalk proudly 

If we are to have practical women with well bal- | away from a multitude who stood with bared heads 
anced minds, they must learn to reason ; and if women to witness a baptism by immersion in a glassy 
have a natural leaning in the other direction, educa-| pool, that rippled its little stream away below the 
tion should counterbalance this, by cultivating the shadowy banks, in and out among the drooping al- 


reasoning rather than the perceptive and intuitive fac- 
ulties. But from their earliest school days, there is a 
defect in their education just here, and the same is re- 
markably true in most Female Seminaries. There is | 
usually too much memorizing, and too little thought in| 
connection with it. | 

History and geography should not be taught to be| 
repeated, parrot-like, nor should scarcely any thing| 
else. The pupil’s interest should be awakened, and| 
the teacher should ascertain that every thing is under-| 
stood, should explain the causes of things, and encour- 
age them both to inquire further and to ask the why 
and wherefore of whatever they see or study. If the 
reasoning faculties seem dormant, they should be 
aroused as far as possible. In this, as in all other 


things, the teacher and parent should work together. 





Mathematical studies, from arithmetic and algebra 
up through the whole range, have perhaps a stronger 
tendency than any other class of studies, to arouse and 
discipline the reasoning faculties, and are therefore 





excellent studies for girls. 


ers. His deep musical voice scorned to mingle 
with those who united in singing a beautiful hymn 
—not his! And the devout Methodist turned 
aside from the standing circle of Lutherans who 
did not kneel as his did when they partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. And the poor Lutheran sighed, 
in very goodness of heart, reminding one of the 
mistaken Pharisee, as he condemned the beautiful 
form of worship of the Episcopalian, and he, in his 
turn, shook his wise head doubtingly at the fervid 
prayer of the Universalist, and all in turn opened 
their eyes in fierce wonder at the mode of worship 
of the poor condemned Catholic. 

Oh is this that piety which God loves, and all 
would see sown broadcast all over our beautiful 
God-given earth! 

No wonder the minds of our innocent children 
are so perverted even in prattling babyhood, when 
narrow-minded parents and instructors whose views 
distorted with prejudice and sectarianism, are daily 
making their children more and more like them- 
selves! It is wrong, and we should feel and teach 
them to reverence the religious opinions of our 


Though hard for many | fellow mortals, let them be what they may, and 
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that all homage paid to the Most High by any one, 
in any station, is right, and good and acceptable to 
God. 

If children love their parents, it is natural that 
they will best love the church to which they be- 
long, just the same as they will all through their 
lives best love the old homestead with its familiar 
paths, and roof-trees, and vines, and dear associa- 
tions. 

I felt sorry yet amused, the other day, to hear 
little Ida talking to herself as she lay on Lily’s 
cot, trying how high she could reach her toes up 
on the wall. Little lisper! there she lay with her 
flaxen hair hanging over the pillow, in a world of 
trouble, coliloquising : “Then what church shall 
I belong to? I can’t think which one I like the 
most; I like the white one down here with the 
green blinds, and I do so like Granny Jones’ 
church ; let me see,—papa belongs over to the) 
brick. Now I know which,—J’U/ be a brick when 
I get big,—that’s it,” and with a load off her little 
five-year-old mind, she slid her toes up the wall 
with great ease. 

Ah, the good old brick house among the leafy 
locust trees! her papa’s church; how naturally it 
came to her mind when she touched upon the| 

magic chord in the heart, the affections, with the | 
sweet evergreen of loved old home-associations, | 
that always fling a beautiful drapery over them. 
RosELLA. 


A Humming Bird in the Room. 





Dear CULTIVATOR :—Please may I come into 
your sanctum a little while this morning? May I 
draw a low stool to your feet, steal your pen away, 
and for half an hour talk to you and your Culti- 

vator family? I’ve waited a long time, half afraid 
to come, lest you, judging from my looks that I 
was wild and mischievous, should refuse to let me 
in; but I can be quiet, and now see if this morn- 
ing I won’t be the stillest of all the Cousins. 


Is it not delightful, this mild and gentle rain, 
after the long, parching drought of Summer? The}! 


rain-drops are whispering down through the rose 
trees beneath the window, the flowers open their 
tiny cups, the trees lift up their glossy leaves, 
while from every bush and flower I can almost 
hear a low sweet murmur of thankfulness, for this 
genial blessing. Oh, how fair is nature’s page in 
this the crowning month of all the year; and you, 
denizens of the crowded city, how much you lose 
of its varied beauty, of its sweet and holy influences! 

How are all the Cultivator family circle, this 
morning? Dear Aunt Fanny, how is she? Why 
so seldom of late does she charm us with her sweet 
songs and touching essays? In her fair city home, 
“on the sunset side of the Father of Waters,” hath 
she found so many friends that those in the Buck- 
eye State are forgotten? No, no, Aunt Fanny, 
we do not believe it. We know that a heart like 
thine changeth never. But do you know how 
much we all love you, and how eagerly we scan 
each number of the Cultivator for the i impress of 
your pen? 

Thanks, thanks, Cultivator Mary, for those let- 
ters from Yankee land ; for know thou that these 
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|trustingly forward to an Indian summer like this. 
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eyes of mine first drank in the gorgeous beauty of 
New England scene ry; that my childish feet have 
gaily bounded over the paths thou hast this sum- 
mer trod. I too have listened to old Ocean’s roar, 
and toyed with the foam-crested waves when the 
Storm King was abroad in his might. 

By the by, Cousin Will has invited the Col. to 
visit him at Carthage. If his visit should be de- 


layed till your return, coax him to take you along, 


and leave you at Sweet Briar Farm, in old Butler 
County, where the flowers shall exhale their sweet- 
est perfume, and the birds warble the softest 
strains to welcome you. 

Kind, motherly Mrs. Bateham ; how kindly we 
all regard you. I never read an article of yours, 
without feeling that I am made better by it. They 
inspire within me a firmer resolve to do right, a 
deeper hatred of wrong. 

There are many others I would gladly see, but 
my half hour is up, the school bell is ringing, and 
I must away. Some other morning perhaps I'll 
call again, and if you are not too busy, it will 
please me much if you will chat agother half hour 
with Cousin Nettie. 

Butler Co., Sept., 1856. 

aw 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Requiem for the Departed. 


As a sweet song, that we’ve murmured and loved, 
Dying upon the still air, 

Echoes and swells, in the heart’s hidden cells, 
Sweet as a voiceless prayer— 

So came the memory of one I had loved, 
When they told me her journey 

That her life-bark at last, all dange 
And was safe on eternity’s shore 


was 0 er, 
rs had passed, 


Oh ! the angel Guide that was sent from above. 
Must have lingered and gazed with delight 
On that parting scene, at thy faith serene 
Ere he plumed thy glad r its flight 
Thy heart felt no gloom, by the cold river’s tide 
Ur when the dark valley drew near 
For the star of Christ’s love, beaming down from above, 
Dispelled every shadowy fear 


soul fo 


’T was the glorious faith of thy Christ 
When earth-ties around thee were riven 

That saw through the gioom, and beyond the dark tomb, 
A blessed re-union in Heaven ! : 

To that faith do we cling, in this sorrowful hour, 
For we know that thy soul, as a gem, 

Now life’s storms are passed, is sparkling at last 
A pearl in Christ’s own Diadem ! 


Bradford, Mass., Sept. 8, 1856 


-“-eceF 

Inp1AN SumMER OF Lire.—In the life of the 
good man there is an Indian summer more beauti- 
ful than that of the seasons—richer, sunnier, and 
more sublime than the most glorious Indian sum- 
mer which the world knew: it is the Indian sum- 
mer of the soul. When the glow of youth has 
departed, when the warmth of middle age is gone, 
and the buds and blossoms of spring are changing 
to the sere and yellow leaf, then the mind of the 
good man, still ripe and vigorous, relaxes its labors, 
and the memories of a well-spent life gush forth 
from their secret fountains, enriching, rejoicing and 
fertilizing; then the trustful resignation of the 
Christian sheds around a sweet and holy warmth, 
and the soul, assuming a heavenly lustre, is no 
longer restricted to the narrow confines of busi- 
ness, but soars far beyond the winter of hoary age, 
and dwells peacefully and hs ippily upon that bright 
spring and summer that await him within the gates 
of Paradise,evermore. Let us strive for, and look 


ian h pe, 


MARY 
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FRUIT TREES, ETC. 

7 C. MAXWELL & BROTHERS, GENEVA 
e N. Y., offer for Fall trade a very handsome stock of 

| Apple Trees, Standard, thrifty and strong. 
ear ; and 3 years, very fine 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FOR| cig, << Bwat.2years ext 


of U. 


I 





71. American Agriculturist, 10 vols........ 


5. upon receipt Ol price 
rhe Stable Book—the best work on the Horse .........-$1 
Che Horse's Foot, with Directions how to keep it sound ; 


paper 25 cts., Cloth... ..2..ccccsccces -cooss ssvesecceces 
Browne's Aw. Bird Fancier ; paper 25 ets., cloth ceccceee 





Youatt and Martin on the Breeds and Management of the 
Hog 

Munn’s Practical L and PPA ee ee eee 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm, complete, "450 illustrations. 4 

rhe America: AI chitect, or Plans for Country Dwellings. 6 


Thaer, Shaw, and Johnson’s Principles of Agriculture.... 2 
Smith’s Landscape CeTenG, Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds TeTTT TT eT TTT © cscsccee 1 

Weeks on the Honey Bee Paper 35 cts s., cloth...... 

. Wilson on C iltivation of Flax Pbpoce.nisrie: ake Gate oecerece 

. Miner’s Am. Bee-keeper’s Manual.........secsccceccecess 1 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping.. isa teens eenape é - i 
Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper........ 0... ssecccsesesecss 


Elliott's rr Fruit Grower's Guide ..............s0..00- 1 
Tae RONAN: TP UOTISG OW MCI 5-504 0.06 0'60.0.0:005000000840 08 
Eve ry Lady her own Flower Gardener ; =" 25 cts., cl. 
Che Am. Rose Culturist ; paper 25 cts., cloth. ? 


: tale on the Cultivation of the Vine...... 
. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery, from direct American Practice. . 
. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 3 vols...... 
. Bement’s Rabbit Fancier; paper 25 ets., cloth...... 


Reemelin’s Vine Dresser’s Manual..... =... esa eee aee 
Neil's Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gardener’s Companion 1 
Browne's Ameri can Poultry Yard... wimg 


Browne’s Field Book of Manures ..............00.seeeeee 1 
i i Cn ccsetesansededds «+ s0nnenwe obucdn 
ih, TOT Ee UO UPRED, TUT 6 0 5.00 00066 cs 0s waceeccncaesecsce 
}. Choriton’s Grape Grower’s Guide ; paper 50 cts., cloth.. 
. White’s Gardening for the South .................0..000- 1 


Eastwood's Manual for Cultiv ating the Cranberry... 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Modern Gardening 
Persoz on the Culture of the Vine...... 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy..... 
Thompson’s Food of Animals; paper 50 ¢ ts. . “cloth. 


. Richardson on Dogs—their Origin, Varieties, etc. ; paper 


25 ets , cloth 


. Liebig’s Familiar Letters to Farmers on Chemistry ; paper 


WP Gig GIDE + oo cewces beiswaks ta aed . ee 


Oct. 1-1tt 


, and will send them, free of postage, to any patt | 


Cherry ** Standard, most approved sorts. 
™ - Dwarf, 1 year, strong. 
Peach “1 year, a large lot, and very fine 
00; Apricot *“ 1 year, fine aud very cheap. 
| Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, etc., ete. 
50} Also, American Arbor Vite, Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, Horse 
50| Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Laburnum, and a general as- 





Dadd's Am. Cattle Doctor, cloth...... Jae ... 1 00] sortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Dana’s Muck Manual, cloth ey eer er 25 | Apple, Cherry, Plum and Quince Stocks, Horse Chestnut, Am. 
Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures Kah di he bbaeee ' 25 | Chestnut, Am. Oak, Sugar Maple, and Orange Quince Seedlings, 
Stockhardt’s Chemical Fie id Lectures . oc esdesececeesesees 1 00 | ete., ete. 
Biake’s Farmerat Home ..__............. sixnehicdsasve ks 1 25 The above trees were grown on a strong, heavy and thoroughly 
Buist’s Am. Fiower Garden Directory.. ae ry ge 1 25!drained soil, and have made a beautiful, stocky and healthy 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... .........-seeeeeeenes 75 | growth 
Norton's S ic and Pract. Agricul.........+.-ss+e0- 60| Wholesale Priced List sent on application 
Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural C hemistry (for Oct. 1-3tt 
OOD whim uriced sci bans sonics se adupmde Kean eent ok 25 | 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry andGe- | || Pwo SUPERIOR STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
Johustou’s Lectures on Agricult tural Che mistry and Ge- _ ‘ie BUTLER cou NTY ST( CK C OMP ANY 
D eS, » ecane Garden sit es Sage : te 3 50 | will sell at Hamilton, Ohio, on Thursday, tie 16th of October 
sdlclpme id ee ey deena ds or | nert, at Public Auction, without reserve, and to the highest bid- 
Fessenden 0 — e Farmer and Gardener.. csesen, RB OO | er. the colabrated Herses. 
Fessenden’s Am. Kit shen Gardener, cloth ............... 50 | Ger, ee < . 3 cu 
Nash’s Progres vo Vernet oRtedhdes cb hiente<caetmenyess 60 | GREY HIGHLANDER, ann VIC TOR, 
Richardson S De mestic F te eee ee “owe po > | now owned by said Company ; ' 
, Richardso 1 on the Horse arieties, Breedi ing, etc...... 25 ‘These horses have been exhibited at the State Fairs of Ohio and 
weet woe on the i. ene and ante nar ys ~~ Hog 25 Indiana, and the principal Fairs of Kentucky, and the reputation of 
chardson ont estruction of the rests 0 née Farm 25 | each is well established. 
Richardson on the Hive and floney Bee -- 25] As Horses of good blood, fine size, action and style, and as pro- 
Milburn and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Husbandry. -- 25) dueing a superior lot of « olts, they are not excelled in the country. 
saa s Kiements “oe ri ow “ > . 4 A bill containing pedigrees and further information will be forward- 
Topham’s Chemistry ade Easy, for the use of Farmers 25 | ed to those desiring it. 
Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape............. 1 00 | Terms.—One half on the Ist of January next, and the residue on 
Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals .............. ‘9 | the Ist of January, 1858, with interest. Unquestionable paper will 
. en's “ r ee ose henge icine 0bdo6bEROdS aC Oees cd ace ; - be pees. 
ns Kura rehite re +. + eee ~ Oct t 
the Cultivation of the Strawberry, etc. congnes GO —_ 
er’s Land Measurer epererancene ve 50 ' - a 
‘keeper's Chart ‘ aie veeceeee 25) (NHOICE FRUIT TREES, &c. Min FROM THE 
ue eatise on Milch Cows ; paper 38 cts., cloth 63 GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 
Gunn's Dom nestic Medicine—- a book for every married man | These Nurseries are among the most extensive in the Matted 
UE WOTNBR. 66.05. s - 0 sans > ve000n00 Leseveeeeeeseeesseee 3 00] States, if not in the world, occupying nearly two hundred acres 
Ra a *s Sheep Husbandry ............. 125| Patrons of this Establishment may depend that their orders 
Youatt, Randall, aud Skinne xs She pherd’s Own Book. 2 00 shall receive the greatest care and attention. [ge All plants are 
Youatt on the Breed and Management of Sheep ... _ 75| packed in the best manner, so that they will reach parties in good 
. Youatt on the Horse So bhGkad uct Watbecwovenbeensee eas 1 25 | order for transplanting, and = delivered at Catalogue prices, free 
Youatt, Martin, and Stevens on Cattle... 1 25 | of charge for transportation. A liberal discount made on purchases 


of twenty-five dollars or more. 
75| The Subscriber is Agent for these well known Nurseries, and is 
50 | now ready to receive orders for every description of Fruit and Or- 
00 | namental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, ete., etc. 
00 Catalogues can be had on a Y ation to 


00 | FREDERICK J. FAY, Agent, 
Office in Deshler’s Building, corner of High and Town sts., 

25| Sept. 1-4tt Columbus, O. 

50 

25 | : 7 ~ , 

00} / NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES _ ANGERS, 


00 | 4% FRANCE.—Mr. Andre Leroy, Member of the principal Horti- 
50 | cultural and Agricultural Societies of Europe, and lately promoted 
25 | by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the Legion of 
75 | Honor, for the best nursery products exhibited at the World’s Fair 
50 | held in Paris, begs leave to inform his friends and the public that 
50 | he has just —— his new Catalogue for 1856, being more ex- 
50 | tensive and complete than that of any similar establishment on 
50 | the continent. It contains the prices, etc., of all the Fruit, Orna- 
75 | mental and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Camelias, Stocks, 
50 | Seedlings, etc., etc., with the necessary information for importing 
50 the same. 
00 | His e xperience in putting up orders for America, and the supe- 
00 | rior quality of his plants, have been too well appreciated during a 
25 | period of 10 years, to require further comment. The Catalogue 
50 | can be obtained free of charge on application to the undersigned 
25 | agent, who will also receive and forward the orders. Mr. A. Le- 
60 | roy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries were not 
25 | reached by the inundation which so recently devastated a portion 
50 | of the district in which they are situated. 
ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
50 F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 138 Pearl st., New York, 
50} Sept. 15-4mt 
25 | 
75 


"| A Five Dollar Library for Farmers. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The American Farm Book, $1.00. 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75 cents. 


50 i“ 


‘AXON SHEEP FOR SALE—A FLOCK GF| Browne's Field Book of Manures, $1.25. 


Nash’s Progressive Farmer, 60 cents. 


about 200 full blooded Saxon Merino Sheep, consisting of The Stable Book, $1.00. 


Bucks, Ewes and Wethers. To any person taking the lot, they Munn’s Land Drainer, 50 cents. 
will be sold at a bargain. Apply to the subscriber, about two miles| This library is carefully arranged so as to furnish the greatest 
north of Batavia, Clermont Co. MOTT TITUS. 


Sept. 15-2t* 


amount of practical instruction without needless repetitiog, and 
should be in the hands of every femmes in America. 





OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 


prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. 





M. SAXTON & CO., 
-" » Ageia Book Publishers, No. 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Pp. 
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CORN AND 


Ww TAKE PLEASURE IN 
to the Farmers and Stock Feeders of Ohio, that we neve 


made ample arrangements to have this unrivaled Mill extensive 
offered for sule in every county in Ohio during the coming Fall ant 
Winter. 

The importance and economy of feeding ground feed is a settle a| 
point with every intelligent Farmer and Feeder, therefore 
no argument. The only — now is, which is the 
for the use of the Farmers, and itis of this we will briefly speak 
Mr. Charles Leavitt of Quiney . Thi nois, the inventor and patentee 
of the ‘* Excelsior Young America,’ who has had more experience 
with Cast Iron Corn Crackers than any other man in the United | 
States, (being the original inventor of this kind of a Mill,) seeing 
the many objections to all the Mills before the public, has for the 
last two years labored assiduously, sparing no skill or expense to 
overcome those objections, in which he 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. 

During the short time it has been before the public, it has earned 


requires 








for itself a world-wide reputation, of which its inventors and man- | 


ufacturers may justly be proud, and met with a series of successes 
unprecedented in the holers of agricultural machinery, 
ing evidence of which we will state that already (in less than one 
year) several thousands of the Mills have been made and sold, and 
have given universal satisfaction. We are now daily in receipt of 
letters bearing unsolicited testimony to this fact. During the past 
season some additional improvements have been made, such as in- 
creased strength, etc., and it is now 
controversy, with those who have examined the Mills now seek 
ing public favor, that the Exceisior Young America is pre-eminent- | 
ly superior to any thing in the Corn and Cob Mill line ever in- 
vented. 

The great points of excellence, and its incomparable advantages 
over other Mills, consists in the movable rings or grinding plates, 
which are cast separate from the main body of the Mill, 
hard metal, thereby attaining great durability,and are placed in 
the Mill and removed when worn out, upon the same principle 
that new points are put to plows. Two sets of grinding plates ac- 
company each Mill sold, making it more than equal to two Mills of 
any other kind. It is a well known fact that the fine teeth that do 
the grinding are the only parts at all liable to wear out in this kind 
of a Mill; other sets of grinding plates may be had at any time at 
the small cost of three dollars per set, thus for a trifling expense 
making a perpetual Mill. 

All practical men with whom we have confered, are fully satis- 
fied, from long experience, that teeth adapted to grinding dry hard 
corn and cob during spring and summer, will not do the work sat- 
isfactorily during fall and winter, when the corn and cob is soft and 
damp. In order to overcome this objection, we have at great ex- 
pense, and by long experimenting, succeeded in getting patterns 
for teeth of different qualities, one set adapted to grinding hard and 
dry corn, and the other and coarser set for grinding soft or damp 
corn. One set of each quality will accompany each Mill; either 
can be taken out and replaced by the other in a few minutes’ time, 
making a Mill adapted to all seasons of the year and all kinds and 
quagmes ¢ of corn. 


as a pleas- 


IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN. 
200 Bushels Apple Seeds, $6 per bushel. 
100,000 Apples, grafted, to be forwarded the coming Spring, 
$700 per 1000. 
40,000 Standard Pears, 1 year old, $160 per 1000 


5,000 “6 2 years, extra, $30 per 100. 
5,000 Dwarf “ 1 year, $160 per 1000. 

3,000 * ye bearing trees 

2,000 Standard ‘ = 


The above trees grown in New York. Direct to me at Toledo, 
O., until the 15th of October, after that at Oneida, Madison Co., 
New York. R. E. FAHNESTOCK. 
Toledo, 0., Sept. 8, 1856-3tt 





ANNOUNCING | 


best Mill 


has succeeded beyond the | 


a fact established beyond all | 





of superior | 


COB MILL. 


This Mill is also provided with a simple d eonvenient arrange- 


ment for discharging the meal at a spout. whic) saves the expense 
of handling the meal once eside g the annoyance and 
loss of meal blowing away, as is the case in al] other Mills where 


falls loosely around the whole circumference 
| Ithasbutone set screw for regulating the qua lity of grinding 
either coarse or fine, and will ‘ 


twenty ae is 
per hour, owing to degree of fineness ty of corr an be 
worked by one or two horses, and is so simple in its contend 
| that it can be mana 


| This Mill, 


ged by any ordinary ha 


in a fair and well cont 





ested | at Ohio State Fair at 
| Columbus in 1855, took the Ist premium over the Little Giant, 
Star, and all other Mi bre t in ec etitior It was also 
awarded the Siaedienebtin ae eat test trial in Cincinnati, on 22d 
| day of Febr uary, 1856, with the ‘‘ Improved Little Giant” as its 
competitor. Neither the Litt e Giant or Star Mill have ever taken 
a premium over the Young America Mill at any State Fair in the 
United States. 

We respectfully soli s, to examine the ““Ex- 


t those wanting M 
celsior Young America ” before cl 
| Price, including extra set of 


grinding plates, Fifty Dollars, and 
warranted in every respect 


A liberal discount made to dealers 


| The undersigned are proprietors of territory in Ohio, as shown 






by annexed schedule. Persons dé g further information, or 
| wishing to order a Mill, will please address the proprietors of ter- 
| ritory in which they reside, or their agents, who will be found in 


a short time in every county seat 


Hatt & ALLEN, Mansfield, Ohio— Ashland, Aug] 
Champaign, Clark, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Defiance 
Fulton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Knox, Logan, 
Miami, Marion, Montgomery, Morrow, Otiowa, Putnam, Richland, 
| Sagdusky, Shelby, Union, Wayne, Wood and Wyandot. 
ENGLIsH, Goopricu & Dixon, Neu Philadelphia, Ohio—Carroll, 
Coshocton, Harrison and Tuscarawas 
Dovetass, SmitH & Co., 
Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Gallia, Greene, Guernsey, 
| Huron, Jackson, Lawrence, Licking, Madison, Meigs 
gan, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, 
Washington. 
; _Etmers & Forkner, 602 Fifth Stree 
Butler, Clermont, Hamilton, 
BEARD, SInExX & 


aize, Allen 
, Delaware. Erie, 
Loraine, Lucas, 





Zanesville, Ohio—Athens, Clinton, 
Hocking, 
. Monroe, Mor- 
Scioto, Vinton and 


t, Cincinnati, Ohio—Adams, 
Highland and Warren. 


BosweEL., Richmond, Ind.— Darke, Mercer, 


Paulding, Preble, Van Wert and Williams 
|} Lukens, GeorGE & Co., Zanesville, Ohio—Belmont, Columbiana, 
| Holmes, Jefferson and Stark. 


JaMES Myers, Capley, Summit Co., Qhio—Medina, Portage and 


Summit. H. W. Brown, Agent, Medina; H. W. Wetmore. Agent, 
Akron ; R. Root, Agent, Ravenna. 
J. M. Naytor, Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio—Seneca 


8. D. Apams, Bristolville 
| Mahoning and Trumbull 
' Oct. 1 


» Trumbull Co., 


Ohio—Ashtabula, Lake, 


FRUIT TREES. 
PrRviT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, HIGHTS- 


TOWN, N.J.—The Subscriber offers for sale for the Fall of 
1856 and Spring of 1857, a fine collection of standard and dwarf 
Pears, standard and dwarf Cherries, standard and dwarf Apples, 
Apricots, 40,000 Peach Trees, etc., 200,000 silver-leaved Maple 
Seedlings, and Ornamental Trees of the most approved varie- 


| ties, A Trade et for Wholesale Dealers and Nurserymen, and 
| a Descriptive Cz 


talogne will be sent on application. Applicants 
| for either will ny enclose a penny stamp. Address 
ISAAC PULLEN, 
Aug. 1-3mt Hightstown, N. J. 
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DLP SIS ™ 


From Robert Harwell, Esq., Mobile: ‘I have never seen finer 


trees. 

From Messrs. Neally & Brothers, Burlington,lowa: ‘ They are 
really the finest trees of their age we ever saw, and we have pur- 
chased a great many in the few past years.” 

As suggestive to persons about to purchase, we would remark 
that our trees were not subjected to the extreme cold during the 
last winter, which effected so extensive injury to Nurseries at the 
West, and that we have had no drought during the present sum- 
mer by which the growth of our trees has been retarded. They 
may be relied upon therefore to be in prime health and vigor. 

OUR CATALOGUES 
Will be sent post paid to all who enclose for No. 1 a letter stamp, 


4 “— for the others a one cent stamp each. 


1o. L—A general descriptive Catalogue of a!l our productions. 

No. 2—A later edition of the Fruit Department of No. 1. 

No. 3—A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc. 

No. 4—A deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bed- 
ding plants. 

No. 5—A wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

Also a Supplemental Catalogue of the Ornamental and Green- 


| house department. 


Also a Circular en the Augusta Rose. 
Syracuse, N. Y., August, 1856. 


HICKOK’S PATENT 


Portable Keystone Cider and Wine Mill. 


PATENTED NOV. 20, 1855. 
GUPERCEDING ALL OTHERS IN THE EASE 


and rapidity with which it grinds fruit or grapes, and especially 
in the great power of the Press. Manufactured atthe Eagie Works, 


Aug. 15-5t 





| Harrisburg, Pa. 


Onto CULTIVATOR OFFicB, Sept. 29, 1856. 


We find no material change in the general features of the pro- 
duce market. Wheatand flour are not so much in demand, but 
no particular variation in prices. Hogs and Cattle continue much | 
the same. Dairy products are somewhat advanced. Upon the 
whole, the producer yet has the best end of the bargain, and would 
not be willing to change lots with those who have everything to 
buy. Money matters in commercial circles are easier, and if there 
should open a door for speculation, money could be had to go in 
with. The country is really in a prosperous condition, and neither 
party of buyer or seller seem to wield the rod of oppression. So 
let it be—live and let live, says the editor of the Ohio Cultivator. 





GREAT SALE OF 
Thorough-bred Short-horn Cattle, 
WILL SELL AT PUBLIC SALE, WITHOUT 


reserve, at my residence, three miles south-east of South 
Charleston, Clark county, Ohio, on Friday, the 17th day of October, 
1856, forty-one head of Thorough-bred Short-horn Cattle, consist- 
ing of bulls, cows and heifers. Also, 

12 head of high grade Cattle, 3 Jacks, 2 Jennetts, 

1 good yoke of Uxen, 1 two year old Mule, 

2 Horses, ; 45 head of Hogs, of good breed, 
And a variety of valuable farming utensils, such as a Spring Wag- 
on, two Horse Carts, one Ox Cart, Plows, etc. Catalogues of the 
thorough-bred Cattle will be furnished to all who may desire, on 
or before the day of sale. 

TexMs or SaLe.—A credit of six months will be given, by the | 
purchaser giving note with approved security ; or, for cash in hand 
a discount of one per cent. per month will be allowed. 

Sale to commence at 9 o’clock A. M. 

Oct. 1 


: a7 f JACOB PEIRCE. 
‘YRACUSE NURSERIES—THORP, SMITH & 
\)J HANCHETT, Proprietors.—Besides a general and extensive | 


assortment of articles usually kept by Nurserymen, we have on 
hand for the Fall trade, 


200,000 Apple Trees, from 5 to 9 feet. 
100,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 years old. 
50,000 Standard do from 2 to 4 years old. 
100,000 Cherry Trees, 1 to 2 years old, Dwarf and Standard. 
Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Nectarine Trees, in large numbers. | 
100,000 Raspberries, embracing every kind of any value. All the | 
popular as well as rarer kinds of other small fruits. | 

Foreign and Native Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Pines, Cryp- 
tomerias, Cedars, Black and White Spruce, Balsams, Hemlocks, 
etc., large, medium or small. | 


Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Hedge Plants, Climbers, 
etc. 

Bulbous Roots, native and imported ; Dahlias, Penies, Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, all in great abundance, and of 
the most beautiful varieties. | 

While we confidently claim for our productions in general an ex- 
cellence not surpassed by any other Nursery, we particularly and | 
emphatically designate our stock of Pear trees, both Dwarf and 
Standard, as unparalleled either in extent or quality, by any exist- 
ing stock in America. The following notices refer to trees taken | 
from the same lot as those now offered, when they were but one | 
year old: 

From Thomas W. Field, Esq., an extensive dealer in and im- | 
porter of Pear trees in New York: ‘ The specimens are really 
splendid; the finest I believe I ever saw.” | 


{@" Please take particular notice, that this is an entirely new 


| Mill; no expense has been spared in its manufacture ; all the ma- 


terials are the very best, and are used unsparingly. The cylinders 
are almost twiee the length of the former ones, and all, including 
the top cylinder, made of iron. The screw is two inches in diam- 


|eter, with a heavy '. V thread cut onit. The beam of the Press 
is CAST IRON, instead of wood—is nade very heavy, and the thread 


of the nut cut four inches through it. The power of the Press is 
very mueh increased, and eannot be broken by any fair means. 
The arrangement of the tub, and other parts of the Press, is very 
perfect. The boxes and hopper are all dovetailed together; the 
journals run in long bearings ; and lastly, the workmanship shall 
not be excelled by any machine of the kind whatever—perfection 
being the aim, both in the arrangement and the mechanical depart- 


| ment. 


(e™ More than one hundred Silver Medals and Diplomas have 


| been given to my Mill within the last four years. 


(e' This Mill occupies about 2'; by 3 feet, and is 4 feet high, 
weighing 370 lbs., is every way portable and convenient. 
Address W. O. HICKOK, 
Sept. 1-3t. Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. , 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE FAMILY, 
Combining Amusement with Instruction. 
10( DIALOGUES, FOR READING, EXHIBI- 


tion, ete., $1. These Dialogues are all new. The Mind 


| and Heart, containing Tales, Poems and Dialogues, 50 cents. The 
| School Harp, for Schools and Classes, —— = pleasing and 


instructive Songs, with many pieces of popular Music, 25 cents.— 
School Melodies, a collection of popular and familiar Music, with 
appropriate words for Schools, 17 cts. These works are highly 
commended by the Press, Teachers and all who have used them, 
as “of a high moral tone "—‘‘ the best books of the kind,”—and 
are used in the best schools in all parts of the country. A few 
Agents wanted to sell these and other works. Very liberal terms. 
No risk. Copies sent by mail postage paid on receipt of price. 
MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 
Sept. 15-2tt Boston, Mass. 


“FRESH IMPORTED 
HY ACINTHS, TULIPS, ETC. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


from the leading Florists in Holland an unusually fine and ex- 
tensive assortment of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus, Narcissus, Double Narcissus, Jonquilles, Crocus, Crown 
Imperials, Fretillarias, Gladiolus, Iris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, Anem- 
ones, Ranuncules, Colchicums, Snowdrops, Aconites, Oxalis, Lach- 
enalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus, etc.; to which they 
invite the attention of amateurs. 
RETAIL Descriptive CaTaLocues, with directions for culture, 
furnished applicants enclosing stamp for return postage. 
DEALERS AND NURSERYMEN supplied in quantities at as low rates 
as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 
A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, ete. 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
Sapt. 1-6tt 15 John Street, N. Y. 
PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
HAVE FOR SALE— 
Hicxok’s Patent Portable Cider Mill. 
‘ 


KINDLEBERGER’S on 
KRAUSER’s sa = 
Cups’ “' =; 


Persons wishing a good Portable Cider Mill, may select frem 
these the best Portable Cider Mill now in use. For sale by 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
Aug. 15-t 162 Main st., Cincinnati, 0. 
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